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The Billiard Players 



Whisper here, and listen to -the soft click of minds. Minds, 
playing like cats with ivory mice, red and white mice, circle the 
table. The white balls do as they are told, silently spoken to the red 
one does its best. The cats-paw mind taps the white, rolls it upon the 
red, goes spinning to the green-baize edge, it returns to touch the 
other white. The other white says, "Click," between shut teeth. 
Two clicks entitle the cats-paw mind to dissolve another problem. 

The table has legs like Atlas. I think they would support a 
world, and the world need not fear, it would not fall. 

The bodies of the players lie over the polished wood, press into 
_the rubber-cushioned inner edge, but the square legs do not bend, 
the hidden floor of slate does not creak complaint. There is no sound 
in the room above the dull grave tones of the referee, "one," "two," 
or, "not frozen" followed by the whispered, "Thank God," of a 
player as he swings his cue to the next shot. 

Precise quick feet slur over the rug under the table. They 
pause, and over the hot silence the ivory balls pronounce resistant 
sounds, softly, and then lie patterned as the mind, poised behind the 
tapering wand, designs. They catch, each one of three, a cup of light 
from the hanging shaded lamps, and wait for orders. 

A long, long time the balls play to one tune-maker. The cue 
glances up into the light, delivers the pointing thrust, the wand slips 
back, the butt negligently brushes the nap of the rug, rises again as 
thought wells up in the mind, the long shaft levels under the light, 
the chalky pad on the tip impels the white globe upon a secret errand, 
the ball spins to the next one, transfers its secret and, losing speed, 
pauses to kiss the red. A studied hurry of the three, and they wait 
on the green cloth to gleam and rest, white and red and white, pat- 
terned by thought. 

"One, two," and, "one hundred and one, two,"*' so many patterns 
formed, disturbed, and hastening balls creasing the still air in dis- 
appearing lines and angles. The silent heated air keeps the intricate 
patterns within its secret archiyes. 

One hundred and sixteen patterns the mind thinks, and puts 
upon the lit green floor of the table. So long as each one is accurately 
complete, it dissolves into another. The one hundred and seventeenth 
pattern is not finished. The white ball is disappointed and passes the 
other white without a sign. The player steals away. A match spurts 
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red, a cigarette flourishes a streamer of blue smoke. The plotting 
mind of the other prayer circles the table, and puts his patterns upon 
it. "One, two." 

Under his curling forefinger the cue slips smoothly one or two 
sufficient inches, the thumb pivots on the green surface, the other 
fingers keep the balance. In the fingers of the right hand the butt 
hangs lightly as light, swings into the shot. He builds, this man, the 
patterns are not so soon brushed away, his mind stands still longer, 
his vision is less abstract. "One, two," he plods, ploughing up hill. 
"One, two," the other flickers on light wings. Like a swallow you 
lose sight of him, and like a swallow he brushes the common ground 
on his return. 

"Are you sure?" the spot might ask the one. "Whither?" the 
white might ask the other. 

Robert Alden Sanborn. 



n □ □ 

Duffy in Left 

Sometimes he stands stockily, 

His legs like pillars of rock, 

Braced age-long in the pits of earth; 

His hands swinging from the shoulders' arch, 

His head thrust forward, eyes peering into the daze of light. 

Ty Cobb is at the bat, 

A fistful of forked lightning, loosely held, 

Lithe muscles quivering at the leash. > 

Pivoting on the slender hips 

The shoulders swing to meet the breaking ball. 

"A hit! Three bases! Home!" 

The slung bat somersaults, and Hughey dances like a Sioux, 

For Ty is slanting down the path. 

Duffy uproots his sturdy legs, 

He stands poised, admiring, his wondering eyes 

Tracing the flying arch across the sky, — 

Over the fence brings Ty in with the run. 

As though he spied a blot upon the sun 

He would wipe out, 

Duffy unlimbers ; 






